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ABSTPACT 

Although there is no one best, way to teach writing, 
the creation of a learning climate in which students have the least 
possible chance for failure will facilitate the learning process. 
Factors influencing success include student interest in the subject, 
sp-ecif ically urderstood objectives and criteria, genuineness of the 
teacher, progression from simple to complex tasks, demonstration and 
modeling of examples, meaningful and purposeful practice, 
reinforcement and inimediate knowladge of results, and active 
involvement of the learner. Applicat4:<^n of these learning factors in 
the "spiral method," in which the student progressed ^through a 
step-by-step . process closely aligned with a hierarchy of educational 
objectives, results in greater participation and skill attainment. An 
example of this teaching method is outlined for the writing of a 
business collection letter, (KS) 
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. Tl-AClllNG IIUSINESS WRITING BY THi: SPIllAL flETUOD 
Introduction 

Is there one host '^ay to teach efferrive business writing? A host 
of different ideas have been researched in an attempt to discover the 
most important factors related -to effective writing instruction.^ A few 
of these are: 

— the effect of class size on writing improvement 

— the use of programmed materials in teaching business writhing 

— the effect of reading Ws. writing on learning, to write 

— the impact of intelligence on writing achievement 

— the correlation between knowledge of functional graimnar and the 

ability to write 1 
— the effectiveness of sentence diagramming as' a learning device in 
writinj^ classes 

— the correlation between writing pretests and terminal achievement 
--the impact of writing frequency on writing achievement 
— the effectiveness of detailed vs. general criticism on students* 
writing 

— the effectiveness of writing without attention given to writing 
qual ity 

— the impact of weekly multiple-choice testing on students' writing 
improvement . 

Vhe results of tliose and other research studies dealing with writing 
effectiveness have ['.enerally been inconclusive or have shown the familiar 
*'no significant difference.*' 

Perhaps teachers have been overly critical and vmrealistic in 
critic izinj», the written work of students. ll<ive teachers judged the 




written work of students ay bein[; unacceptable v;hen, in fact, it is 
acceptable in the buf>inoss world? The response to this question is a 
resouudinji **no/* In p,eneral, businesses and }»ovornmentnl a|»encies are 
highly dissatisfied with the communication skills of hipM school and 
college graduates* 

An article in the education section of the December 3, 1975, issue 
of News week depicted the inability of our nation's youth to express "^^ 
themselves throu[;h writing* This six--page article, entitled *'Why viohnny 
Can't IJrite^^' indicated that National Assessment of Educational Progress 
has found "the esr;ays of 13- and 17-year-olds to. be far more awkward, 
incoherent, and disorganized than the efforts of those tested in 1969/' 
The article stated that "the cries of dismay sound even louder in the 
halls of commerce, industry and the professions, where writing is the 
basis for almost all formal business conmiuni cation," 

Those consulted in 'the creation of this article indicated that the 

ih 

"simplistic s[)oken style of television" is having a devastating effect ' 
on studcMits' ability to write. Whereas the marvel of television was 
once lauded as a breakthrough i^ mass education, the TV is now being, 
blamed for the greatest decline in writing ability that we have ever 
known* C* U* V.'liite, essayist emeritus of The iU n; Yorker staled; "Short 
of throv>?ing .iway ail the television sets, I really don t know what we 
can do about writing*" 

Instead of seeing improvement in the written work of students, we 
are seeing a decline* 'Ihus, kMit job is becoming mpre difficult rather 
than More easy* 

Vnc tors A f f ( • c t i ji g J^o nj'i^ i n )^ 

In view of all these discouraging facts, one can conclude that 
there is not one best way to teach v/riting* Perhaps the best ajiproach 
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to Leacliii^g business writing is to create the most ideal learniny climate 

posyible, la climate in which ntudents have the le ast possible chance Xor 

J 

i t 

failure. iTo create such an environment, it is possible to identify a 
number of jfactor.s that have proven to have an Impact on learninj^,. 

c 

Althouj»h the followinj^ list is certainly not all-inclusive, it can be a 
i 

good working base. 

1. ;Student interest in the subject beinr> st u died . This fir^t 
factor is one that teachers, of business writing face constantly. For 
some reason business writing just doesn't seem to attract the interest 
that competitive football and baseball do. An Informal survey was 
conducted recently of students enrolled in business report writing at 
Brigham Young University to determine the degree of enthusiasm these 
students held for English and writing in their high school years. In 
tlic quet*'H:<mrttrrrcr the Students also ranked their interest in other 
subjects such as niatluMiiatics, physical education, social stud^ies, nusic, 
art, etc. A ranking of *'l" was highest, and the students ranked an 
average of eiglit subject areas. Of the 59 students surveyed, only one 
gave English and writing a ranking. The average ranking given to 
this topic area was 5.15. If this survey is rejjrescntative of all . 
students in business writing classes , it appears that most of the 
interest in business writing must be sparked by the teacher. 

In some way the students need to be convinced that a great amount 
of sat l.sfac t ion can roine from creating a well-written business document. 
In addition, students also need to under'stand tlie Importance of, writing 
ability in their success, as a business person. 

^* ,^py,^_lf_J.^/^l ly understood object ivj^s and criteria. Early in the 
inr.tructional period the students noed to gain a clear understanding of 
the ideal tor-niinal ai'hiuvrnunt lev(»l. The li'U* of cltMrly stated h(»havioral 



objectives, specific course outlinoa, and writinj^ guidesheets all help 
to ^nform and remind student.^ of the direction they are to follow* One 
of the most frustrating; experiences students can have is to be unaware 
of the standards or criteria for measiirement for their written work* 
Trecise and consistent evnlviation serves as a continual reminder of the 
go.-'ls for which students should be striving* „ 

3* Genuineness of teacher * It has been stated that "stud'ents 
don't-care how much the teacher knows until they know how much the 
teacher cares*" Ifi'addition, in interpersonal conununications students 
learn that in a consultative-type relation-yhip, offered help is accepted 
much more readily if it is perceived as beinj» genuinely given* In other 
words, ^ help is help only if it is perceived as help* Students usuaH,y 
determine a teacher's sincerity by observing his actions; all "second^ 
mile'* teaching efforts let students know of a teacher's desire to a^s^st 
them in their learning efto.LS. 

A * Progres sion fr om simple to comp lex, from known to unknown *'<^ 
Tiie human brain remembers ideas in the form of mental clusters* Each 
new bit of input is related to one of tiie mental clusters already es-- 
tabli5;lied in the br^iin* The closer the relationship between the new 
input and the estahl ished mental cluster, the easier the mental diges-^ 
tion of the new idcti will be. Ulien complxitely foreign input is reci^ived^ 
the brain is loss abio to estflhlish proper mental roiationships between 
the novvf material and the established system. As a result, improper 
reiationj>lilps are likely to be established or the nc\J information is 
rejected. Teachers must make certain that new information to the students 
is properly and logically tied to tlieir established mental cluster 
system. 



/ 
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5. Demonslralion, inodelinR^ or r>iv^nr. examples . An important 
part of writing instruction should' be the examination and criticism of 
both good and poor writing, and students should determiitt} what makes the 
difference between the effective and ineffective writin[',s they examine. 
This discrimination ability plays a najor part in their ability to 
revise aljd improve their own writing. 

6. Meanin^^ful and purposeful practice . If learning is totally 
effective, the newly acquired writing behavior wj.ll become relatively 
automatic. Tliis nutonptizntion can be achieved only through meaningful 
practice and repetition of the desired actions. To a greater or lesser 
degree repetition causes the transfer of knowledge from short-term 
memory to long-term memory. Since research findings generally suggest 
limited relationship between knowledge of writing mechanics and writing 
ability, the focus of a writing program should be on knowledge transfer . 
Through tlie process of m^^aningful, determined practice, the student 

bridges the g.ip between rote memorization and competence in using- the 

t 

new learning. 

7 . Reinforcement an d immediate knowledge of results . Ikiman 
beings act in anticipation of a desired goal. If the goal a person 
seekj; is attained, the goal-directed activity is reinforced. If the 
anticipated goal is not attained, ho\;ever, the tendency to engage in 
similar goal-directed acti^vity In the future is lessened. Although 
students are motivated and reinforced by many d Liferent factors, nearly 
everyone rcce ivcs re in f orcement from achievement and recogni t ion . A 
fiiniple comment like "your spelling is much better this time, John** can 
mean the difforetice betwec*n outriglit discouragement and a decision to 
try harder \\u>:l time. 
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The academic vice president o£ a university^ a former teacher of 
Kngli-sJi, tells the story of a young student iiNl^s class some years ago. 

i 

The student received^ from his teacher a hand-back assignment with the 

i • \ s 

usual nujoerous rod-ink comments. After quickly (^\li^ncing through the 
paper the student sighed in dismay, ^'Oh hell, bled to death again. 
Teachers need to focus on rebuilding as well as on tearing apart. 

Imri'odiate knowledge of results is an important source of reinforce- 
ment to students, especially if the feedback is positive. Even if the 
feedback is negative, however, students must have evaluation so they can 

know whether they are improving in their ability to comraunicate. And 

the more immediate the feedback, the better the student will be able to 
relate the feedback to the original writing effort. 

8- Active involvem e nt of the learner . Active involvement of 
learners is effective in causing more vivid experience and, in turn, 
better retention. Active student involvement can help to stimulate 
increased interest that is also critical in the learning process. 
Learning which results from passive perception can never compete effec- 
tively with that coining from active involvomOHt. 

Aj)p 1 ica t i on of Lea r n i ng rac tors 

With these- eight factors as a base, a solid instructional method 
can be built that will^ensure maximum chance for success in. a business 
writing class. This nethod, referred to as the spiral method, takes the 
students through a stop-by-step learning process that is closely^ aligned 
with the hierarchy of i;ducational objectives suggested by Bloom^ and 
others. 

To ^;ot a realistic picture of how this .spiral method is applied, 
assume that you, ,a husij\oss communication teacher, are ready to teach 

' ■ s. ■ 
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studciits how to write n businet>s collection IcttcV. You* would incoj-- 

porate the followiii;', ten steps intp your instruction: 

' ^tcp 1 . Give the students an out-pf-class introductory reading 

V 

assignment. In many cases the reading hssignment would come from the 
course textbook. A .specially prepareJ handout could serve the same ^ 
purpose, however. . \ 

Stop 2 > Administer a short reatiing quiz. A series of questions 
testing the students*' understanding of the major pointA discus.<cd in the 
reading gives the students more motivation to read and gives you a 

CI 

general idea of, the students' comprehension. The reading quizzes may be 
used either for earning class points or simply £or*'students * self- 
evaluation with no actual class, points earned. 

Step 3 > head a class discussion about the'concapts tested in the 
quiz. Disagreement among students about certain quiz answers provides an 
excellent opportunity for active student, interaction. 

Step A . Show examples and non-examples. Either during or right 
after the quiz discussion, show-t4iti students several examples and non- 
examples of collection letters. During your explanation of the various » 
strengths and wc;aknesses of these letters, you would again encourage 
student discussion in an attempt to sharpen their discrimination skills. 

S tep 5 . Assign in-doptli evaluation of several letters you have 

! 

written or collecred. This cvaluartion is usually an out-of-class assign- 
ment to be done on an individual basis. To guide the evaluation process, 
the letter evaluation form shox^n in Figure 1 is completed for each 
example by the studtM"it. The student- rates the letter-in each of the 
four areas showq on the form, and a detailed justification for each 
rating is required ♦ From the total points received by each letter 
evaluated, the stU(UMit can iMsily rank the several Jotters from best to 
worst. (\ 

7 
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Step 6 t Discuss tlVc stodcnts' letter evaluations fVom Step 5. 

Compare the ratings j;ivcn the several ^letters by the students. Have 

different class, nicmbcrs explain- the strenj^thsV and weaknesses of^the 

' e ^ ' 

letters. He prepared to acjd criticisms or compliments of your own if 
students do fiot mention all the characteristics you think are 'important . 
.A EVansparency of your own evaluation is^useful at this point in the 
process. Feel free to introduce any additidnal discussion, exercises, 
or examples <hat you fcpl are needed for clarification and learning. 

Step 7 . /Have the students apply their -learning by actually writing 
a letter. The letter problem' may come from a communciation book or fromj 
your own creajtion. In their writing the students will aCtejnpt to in- 
corporate all 



Ihose strengths"^ of composition they have read about,* 

discussed, and ^scen illustrated thus far. 

Step 8. ponduct peer evaluation of writings. Using the form^ 

illustratod in Figure 1, the students evaluate their peers* writings. 
* 

To ensure a certain degree of, conpetency in this evaluation procqss, 
di^vide the class uicMnbers into pairs sa that at least two students are 
working on each evaluation, lilach pair then trades its two papers fpr 
two papers from another pair. In addition the student evaluators* must 
givQ detailed justification for their evaluations in each of the areas 
shown on the form, the abrasive interaction that results whek the two 
students in each pair try to reach agreement on the rating and evalua- 
tion is a PMrvelous* leaming expifiMonco in itsel4* and is the primary 
purpose of this activity. Following this in-c"* iss pejft evaluation, the 
students .sMiould look at llieir own papers to receive i^imediate feedback. 

Stej) 9. Conduct a'^eachor evaluation of the students* writing. 
Evaluate tlio stud(Mits' ass i j\ni»ents in line with tlu- standards that have 
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bfon previously discussed in c].i/;s« Tlien, followiu)*, youisiovaluation, 

c 

"matph the peer evaluation of each paper with your ovm evaluation of that 
paper; and grade the peer .evaluation on the dogree to -which it agrees 
with your o\Nm evaluation* Grading the students peer evaLuatjuons puts 
sonic real teetli into the peer evaluation process and gives students 

added reason to be thorough in their evaluations. 

'*' ' 

S tep 10. Return Che papers and prescribe any adiclitional exercises 
y^u think are needed. Soinc students may* need to rept^at one or more 
steps in the spiral while others -will have completed the spiral success- 
fully the first time through;' ^ ^ 

A nalysis of ti ie Sp iral Met hod . . ' ' 

The spiral method of teaching business' writing* possesses a number 
of ppsitrive characteristics that are worthy of* note. 

Fir.st, this method is highly flexible and can be adapted to a 
variety of studorit needs. More advanced students might be able to skip i 
one or more of the steps while slower students might -need recycling ^/ ^ 
through f'.onie of the steps more than once. This method is also ilex^ible 
in that it can be used with virtually every type of-^jwriting instruction. 



For example, It can be used easily to teach about all types.^'^C letters / 

/ ' /• 

and reports as well as about specific writing quali ties^ such as coherenc^^, 

- • ' .^"^^ ' / 

writing order, ^sentence structure, style, etc'.. / 

Second, with this method students are kept constantly involved. In 

/ . . 

seven of the ten i?teps students are 'having/dircct, active participation. 

The eighth sttip provides probably the tnost beneficial student involve- 
ment of nil. No doubt you have heard it said, ''K^yqu want to learn, 
soiiiothing, teach it.'* In effect', -this is exactly what is happening in 
Step 8. As Jolin trit^s to convince Mary that sucli, and such is wrx)ng witl\ , 
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t\w paper they aro evaluating,, ho is [\oing to have to defend his stand 
and explain why- ho feels the way h<^ .does, - 



Third, writing factors, Identified on the cval\iati|3n form, aro con- 
tinually before the students thereby encouraRing the stiidonts to write 
a.nU crltjqu^^ their own^ letter in licl>t of these factoi:^. 

Fourth'^ meanini;ful repetition is built into a simpJe-to-complex 
order of information presentation and learning transfer. The student , 
begins i^t the xotc memory level .and^ progresses through a series of steps 
culminating in the evaluation of other students' writing. In all but 

I o 

the ninth step in this method the student has repeated contact with the 

T" . • ■ V 

conceptj's being taught, , . . 

rjlth, examples of both good and poor writing are continually 
before the students thereby increasing their ability to discriminate ' 
between good land poor writing. As students evaluate two of their peers, 

A ' ^ ■ ' ^ 

they sire at lea^t two other ways of attacking a single writing problem. 
Common|:s that ar<v heard during the peer evaluation sessions take the 

i ^ " ^ . ' 

form of *'l wish I had written mine this way" or -'Uot really bpmbtrd out on 
this o|e." Students quickly ipealize that there is not just one way to 
write, 'but they also learn that writing which exhibits correct writing 
principles is far easier to read than tl^at which* Joes not. 

Silxth, ^variety is built Into this method. During a single tr.ip up 
the spiral method, the students arc involved in reading, answer ing, dis- 
%^ussingl, teaeliing, writinj-^, analysing, evaluating, and editing, 

* f ' - 

Finally, the* sprraf nicThod produces results. AUliough all students 

arc not **A" grade writers Vlien tiiey leaver the course, Lhey do experience 

* . .. ^ ^ . * " 

solid improvoiuL^nt a.s a result of their learning experience; 



Students in two report writing classes at Brl^Kam Young University 

experienced the following iinprovumuMit during a semester in which they 

were tauftht by the spiral method. 

Assignment Average 
' Number grade 

1 'iko 

2 2.63 

3 2.66 

* ' \ k 2.80 . ^ - 

3 3.13 

Ideally, it is desirable to ,see even more progress during a givei) 

\ ' 

semester, but an average imprs^vement of .73 on a 4i.O scale is at least a„ 
significant change 'in the rlght\lirection* 

, \ ■ 

Sunimarv ^ " ' / 

T ^ . 

Most educators would probably agree that there is no "best way %o 
teach business writing*' Students enter a class with such diverge itnter- 
ests, needs, and ntellcctual levels that the teacher t^'ist develop a 
flexible, thorough, and rigorous niethodoiogy to moot these many needs. 
The spiral ^metliod is one '^uch method* 
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